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A FIRST  WORD 


VERY  often  the  B.B.C.  asks  people  to  talk  to 
the  schools  about  their  travels  in  far-off  parts 
of  the  world.  We  are  now  going  to  suppose  that 
there  were  wireless  sets  in  early  days  and  that  when 
the  old  travellers  came  back  home  the  B.B.C.  invited 
them  to  tell  the  children  about  their  adventures.  If 
this  had  been  possible  they  would  have  said  something 
like  what  is  written  in  this  book.  In  fact,  a great 
deal  of  what  is  here  set  down  is  in  the  very  words 
used  by  them  or  their  companions,  not  over  the 
wireless,  of  course,  but  in  their  letters  or  in  other 
things  that  they  wrote. 

To  understand  what  is  told  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that,  in  the  old  days  of  the  sailing-ships,  the 
wind  was  very  important  to  the  sailors.  They  went 
forwards  or  backwards,  quickly  or  slowly,  as  the 
winds  helped  or  hindered  them.  That  is  why  they  say 
so  much  about  them,  and  why  on  some  of  the  maps 
in  this  book,  showing  which  way  they  went,  there 
are  little  arrows  pointing  out  the  direction  of  the 
winds. 

We  have  given  the  names  of  places  as  they  are 

known  to-day,  and  not  as  the  explorers  always  knew 

them,  in  order  that  their  stories  may  be  followed  on 

the  maps  we  use.  _ 

^ Ernest  Young. 
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CHAPTER  1 


MARCO  POLO  GOES  TO  CHINA,  1271-1295 

Good  afternoon, 

everybody  ! My  name 
is  Marco  Polo.  I am  the 
son  of  an  Italian  merchant, 
and  was  born  in  Venice. 
Eve  just  come  back  from  a 
very  long  journey  with  my 
father  and  my  uncle.  The 
three  of  us  have  been  all  the 
way,  mostly  by  land,  from 
Europe  to  China.  From  the 
day  we  left  Venice  till  we  were  once  more  back  in 
Italy  was  twenty-four  years,  but  most  of  this  time  we 
spent  in  China  itself. 

We  had  been  away  so  long  that  our  friends  and 
relations  thought  we  must  be  dead,  and  we  had 
changed  so  much  that  nobody  knew  us.  Because  we 
were  wearing  very  shabby  clothes  they  thought  we 
were  tramps  and  beggars,  and  no  one  would  let 
us  go  into  their  houses  or  have  anything  to  do 
with  us. 

In  a way  it  was  rather  fun,  because  we  were  really 
very  rich,  and  we  made  up  our  minds  to  give  these 
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old  friends  of  ours  a little  surprise.  We  first  invited 
them  to  a great  feast,  at  which  we  wore  some  very 
splendid  clothes.  Then,  when  the  dinner  was  over, 
we  sent  the  servants  out  of  the  room  and  held  up  the 
shabby  clothes  that  had  made  us  look  like  tramps. 
With  a sharp  knife  we  cut  along  the  seams,  and  out 
rolled  a stream  of  precious  stones.  Of  course  when 
these  were  seen,  everybody  changed  his  mind  and 
began  to  believe  that  we  really  were  the  very  men 
who  had  left  Venice  so  many  years  before. 

You  can  easily  understand  that  I have  not  time 
enough  to  tell  you  everything  that  took  place  during 
twenty-four  years. 

I would  like,  however,  just  to  give  you  an  idea  of 
the  way  we  went,  and  you  will  follow  me  all  the 
better  if  you  find,  on  a map,  the  names  of  the  places 
we  visited. 

We  sailed  from  Venice  in  1271,  and  made  our  way 
to  the  coast  of  Syria.  From  there  we  crossed  to  the 
famous  city  of  Baghdad,  where  we  took  a boat  to 
Ormuz  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  Ormuz  is  a very  sickly 
place,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  tremendous.  But  it 
has  a great  trade,  for  here  come  merchants  from 
India  with  ships  loaded  with  spices,  precious  stones, 
cloth  of  silk  and  gold,  elephants’  teeth  and  many 
other  wares.  These  they  sell  to  the  merchants  of 
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Ormuz,  who  carry  them  all  over  the  world  to  sell 
again. 

We  had  meant  to  go  on  from  here  to  China  by  sea, 
but  we  did  not  like  the  look  of  the  ships.  I think 
they  must  be  the  worst  in  the  world.  Nails  are  not 
used  in  building  them,  for  the  wood  is  too  hard, 
and  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  drive  in  a nail,  the 
nail  either  jumps  back  again  or  is  broken.  The 
planks  are  fastened  with  wooden  pins  to  the  stem 
and  stern.  After  this  they  are  bound,  or  rather 
sewn  together  with  a kind  of  rope  yarn  stripped 
from  the  husk  of  the  coconut.  Pitch  is  not  used  for 
preserving  the  bottoms  of  the  vessels,  but  they  are 
smeared  with  oil  and  the  seams  filled  with  oakum. 
They  have  no  iron  anchors  and,  in  bad  weather,  are 
often  driven  ashore  and  lost. 

My  father,  my  uncle,  and  I agreed  that  it  would  be 
a bit  risky  to  try  to  reach  China  in  these  ships,  so  we 
joined  a camel  caravan,  turned  inland  again,  crossed 
Persia  and  reached  Afghanistan.  We  stayed  in 
Afghanistan  a little  while,  and  then  joined  another 
caravan  going  east.  This  took  us  over  the  Pamirs, 
where,  because  it  is  so  cold,  there  were  no  people 
and  no  birds,  then  through  several  large  towns  in 
the  centre  of  Asia,  and  brought  us  at  last  to  the  edge 
of  the  desert  of  Gobi. 
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The  length  of  this  desert  is  so  great  that  it  is  said 
it  would  take  a year  or  more  to  ride  from  one  end 
of  it  to  the  other.  It  is  all  hills  and  valleys  of  sand, 
and  not  a thing  to  eat  is  to  be  found  on  it,  neither 
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beasts  nor  birds.  Merchants  who  want  to  pass  over 
it  have  to  take  with  them  all  they  need.  If  food  should 
begin  to  run  short  they  have  to  kill  some  of  their 
asses  and  camels  and  eat  them. 

After  riding  for  a day  and  a night  you  find  fresh 
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water,  perhaps  enough  for  fifty  or  one  hundred 
persons  with  their  beasts,  but  not  more.  All  across 
the  desert,  in  about  twenty-eight  places,  you  will 
find  good  water,  but  there  is  not  much  of  it : in  four 
places  it  is  salt. 

In  making  this  journey  it  is  the  custom  for  travellers 
to  keep  close  together,  for  fear  they  may  be  led  away 
by  evil  spirits  and  killed.  All  the  animals  have  bells 
at  their  necks,  so  that  they  cannot  easily  get  lost. 
At  sleeping  time  a signal  is  put  up  to  show  in  which 
direction  the  next  march  will  be  made.  So  thus  it  is 
that  the  desert  is  crossed. 

When  we  had  been  travelling  for  three-and-a-half 
years,  we  reached  the  summer  palace  of  the  Emperor 
of  China,  in  the  mountains  west  of  Peking. 

We  paid  him  a visit,  and  he  seemed  very  pleased  to 
see  us.  In  fact  he  took  such  a fancy  to  us  that  it  was 
seventeen  years  before  he  would  let  us  return  home. 
During  that  time  I travelled  about  a great  deal,  and 
was  for  three  years  the  governor  of  one  of  the 
Chinese  cities. 

As  you  would  expect,  I saw  a great  many  things 
that  were  strange  to  a man  from  Europe.  For 
instance,  in  the  mountains,  the  Chinese  find  a kind 
of  black  stone.*  This  they  dig  out  and  burn  like 

* This  was  Coal. 
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fire-wood.  If  you  supply  the  fire  with  them  at  night, 
and  see  that  they  are  well  kindled,  you  will  find  them 
still  alight  in  the  morning  ! 

Another  very  interesting  thing  is  the  way  in  which 
messages  are  sent.  From  Peking  there  are  roads  and 
highways  in  many  directions.^  Alongjhese  there  are 
post-houses  or  inns  every  twenty-five  miles.  At  each 
of  these  stations  there  is  a large  and  handsome 
building  for  the  messengers,  and  at  some  of  them 
there  are  as  many  as  400  horses  standing  ready  for 
their  use.  Even  in  parts  of  the  country  where  there 
are  no  roads  and  no  houses  these  stations  are  to  be 
found. 

Then  there  are  the  cities  like  Peking,  with  twelve 
gates,  four  walls  each  six  miles  long,  and  a thousand 
men  keeping  guard  at  each  gate,  or  Hangchow,  with 
its  12,000  bridges  of  stone  and  3000  baths,  some  of 
them  large  enough  for  100  persons  to  bathe  together. 

But  although  there  were  so  many  interesting  things 
to  be  seen,  we  were  often  homesick,  and  in  1292  we 
got  a chance  to  return.  The  journey  took  us  about 
three  years.  We  sailed  down  the  coast  of  Asia  and 
through  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  We  saw  the  south 
coast  of  India  and  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  at  last 
reached  Ormu2  once  more.  From  this  point  we 
went  overland  to  the  Black  Sea,  where  we  found  a 
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ship  that  took  us  back  to  Venice,  to  our  old  homes, 
and,  as  I have  already  told  you,  to  the  people  who 
had  forgotten  who  we  were. 

But  everybody  knows  us  now,  for  we  are  the  only 
people  from  Europe  who,  so  far,  have  ever  been 
right  across  Asia.  Good-bye  ! 

EXERCISES 


1.  On  a map  of  the  world  draw  a line  to  show  this  journey.  Add  to  the  map, 
as  you  read  this  book,  lines  to  show  the  journeys  made  by  other  explorers. 

2.  Rule  a page  in  your  note-book  as  follows  and  fill  it  up  as  you  go  along  : 


Name. 

Nationality. 

Places  visited. 

ml  A-  ' 

3.  Collect  pictures  of  all  the  animals,  places,  plants,  natives,  etc.,  mentioned  in 
this  book. 


CHAPTER  2 


COLUMBUS  CROSSES  THE  ATLANTIC,  1492 

Good  afternoon, 

everybody  ! My  name 
is  Columbus.  I am  the  son 
of  a poor  Italian  weaver,  and 
was  born  in  Genoa.  I first 
went  to  sea  when  I was  four- 
teen years  of  age,  and  I have 
been  a sailor  ever  since.  For 
a long  time  I had  believed  that 
the  world  was  round  and  that 
I could  reach  India  and  China 
by  sailing  west.  I asked  ever 
so  many  people  to  find  me  a ship  in  which  to  go  on 
this  journey,  but  they  only  laughed  at  me  and  told 
me  I was  mad. 

It  was  not  till  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain  agreed 
to  help  me  that  I got  any  chance  to  see  whether  I was 
right  or  not.  Now  you  shall  hear  what  happened. 
We  set  sail  in  August  1492  with  three  small  ships,  the 
Santa  Marta,  the  Pint  a and  the  Nina.  I was  in  the 
Santa  Maria.  At  first  we  steered  south  rather  than 
west,  because  winds  from  the  south  of  Spain  blew 
in  that  direction.  In  a few  days  we  reached  the 
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Canary  Islands,  where  we  mended  the  rudder  of  the 
Vinta,  It  had  been  broken  by  some  of  the  sailors 
who  were  afraid  and  wanted  to  go  home  again. 

Then  I headed  the  ship  to  the  south-west  because 
the  winds  were  from  the  north-east,  and  soon  we  had 
left  the  land  behind  us.  These  north-east  winds 
blew  steadily,  day  after  day,  and  my  crew  became 
terribly  frightened.  They  thought  that  such  strong 
winds  would  stop  us  from  ever  returning. 

As  a matter  of  fact  they  were  always  being 
frightened,  and  one  day  they  said  they  would  go  no 
further.  They  told  me  that  if  I did  not  turn  round 
they  would  choose  a new  captain  to  take  them  back. 
I was  rather  upset,  but  asked  them  to  give  me  three 
more  days,  and  they  agreed. 

For  two  days  nothing  happened,  and  then,  just  as 
luck  would  have  it,  we  saw  the  branch  of  a tree 
floating  in  the  water  and  heard  the  cries  of  birds. 
A few  hours  after  sunset  I saw  a light  rising  and 
falling.  It  seemed  like  the  light  of  a candle,  and  I 
called  everybody  to  look  at  it.  I was  so  excited  that 
I never  went  to  bed  all  night.  Early  in  the  morning, 
on  the  thirty-third  day  after  we  had  left  Spain,  we 
saw  land  about  six  miles  away. 

I made  haste,  dressed  myself  in  my  best  clothes, 
the  red  ones,  and  set  off  for  the  shore  in  a boat. 
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The  captains  of  the  other  two  ships  went  with  me, 
and  each  of  us  had  a flag  : I carried  the  royal  standard 
of  Spain.  As  soon  as  I put  my  foot  on  land  I fell  on 
my  knees,  kissed  the  ground,  and  took  possession 
of  the  island  for  my  master,  the  King  of  Spain. 

The  people  on  the  island.  Wading  Island,  were 
quite  friendly.  They  were  so  astonished  at  our 
beautiful  clothes  and  white  skins  that  they  thought 
we  had  come  down  from  heaven.  They  had  never, 
seen  any  ships  like  ours  with  big  white  sails,  and 
thought  they  must  be  a new  kind  of  bird.  At  first 
they  ran  away,  but  they  soon  came  back.  They  took 
all  we  offered  them — nails,  beads  and  things  like  that 
— and  they  gave  us  what  they  had  with  a good  will 
— tame  parrots,  skeins  of  cotton  thread  and  strange 
kinds  of  fruit. 

From  Wading  Island  we  sailed  south,  and  came  to 
the  large  island  of  Cuba.  It  is  very  fertile,  as  in 
truth  are  all  the  other  islands.  Many  high  mountains 
are  covered  with  trees  of  great  size.  These  are  green 
in  all  seasons,  for  when  I saw  them  they  were  as 
beautiful  as  the  trees  of  Spain  in  May.  Some  of  the 
trees  were  in  blossom,  while  the  others  were  bearing 
fruit.  Birds  were  singing  in  the  forests  in  countless 
numbers,  even  though  it  was  the  month  of  November. 
The  palm  trees,  of  which  there  are  seven  or  eight 
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I FELL  ON  MY  KNEES,  KISSED  THE  GROUND,  AND  TOOK  POSSESSION  OF 
THE  ISLAND  FOU  MY  MASTER,  THE  KING  OF  SPAIN  ” 
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different  kinds,  are  higher  and  more  beautiful  than 
any  I have  ever  seen  before. 

After  leaving  Cuba  I found  another  large  island 
— Haiti.  Here  there  are  beautiful  mountains,  vast 
fields,  groves  and  fertile  plains  very  suitable  for 
planting  and  farming  and  for  the  building  of  houses. 
The  strength  of  the  sun  is  very  great,  but  on  the 
tops  of  the  mountains  the  cold  is  severe. 

On  this  island  the  people  lack  every  kind  of  iron, 
but  they  carry  for  weapons  reeds  baked  in  the  sun, 
on  the  lower  ends  of  which  they  fasten  some  shafts 
of  dried  wood  rubbed  down  to  a point.  They  never 
used  these  weapons  against  us  : they  were  too 
frightened. 

Yet  when  they  saw  that  they  were  safe  they  visited 
us  to  give  and  receive  presents.  They  are  really 
very  nice  people,  simple  and  trustworthy,  and  show 
more  love  for  others  than  for  themselves.  They 
gave  us  things  that  were  worth  a great  deal  in  return 
for  things  that  were  really  worth  very  little,  though 
they  did  not  think  so.  In  fact  I had  to  forbid  my 
men  to  exchange  bits  of  broken  dishes,  rusty  keys 
and  old  shoe-straps  for  gold.  It  wasn’t  fair  ! 

On  every  island  there  are  many  narrow  canoes 
made  out  of  the  trunks  of  trees  all  in  one  piece.  In 
length  and  shape  they  are  like  our  row-boats,  but 
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are  swifter.  They  steer  only  by  oars.  Some  of 
these  boats  are  large,  some  small,  some  of  middle 
size.  I saw  some  with  seventy  and  eighty  rowers. 

Before  I forget  it  I must  tell  you  of  a really  funny 
thing  which  was  told  to  me  by  some  of  my  men  who 
had  been  into  the  interior  of  Cuba.  They  say  they 


saw  natives  going  about  with  fire-brands  in  their 
hands,  and  certain  dried  herbs  which  they  rolled  up 
in  a leaf.  They  lit  one  end,  put  the  other  in  their 
mouths,  and  went  on  puffing  out  smoke.  A roll  of 
this  kind  they  called  a tobacco,  but  what  is  the  use 
of  it  I do  not  knowo 

On  the  whole  we  had  a pretty  good  time,  but  on 
Christmas  Day  we  had  a stroke  of  bad  luck.  I had 
gone  to  bed  tired  out,  as  I had  had  no  rest  for  over 
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two  days,  and  was  soon  fast  asleep . About  midnight, 
however,  I was  awakened  by  a big  bump.  A sailor 
had  left  a boy  to  steer  the  ship,  and  it  had  gone 
aground  on  a sandbank.  We  could  not  drag  it  off, 
and  it  became  a wreck. 

This  put  us  in  some  difficulty,  for  the  Vinta  had 
already  left  us,  and  the  Nina  was  too  small  to  take 
all  of  us.  It  was  clear  that  I should  have  to  leave 
some  one  behind.  With  the  timber  from  the  wrecked 
ship  we  built  a strong  fort  and  tower.  In  it  I left 
as  many  men  as  seemed  to  be  needed,  with  all  kinds 
of  arms  and  food  enough  for  more  than  a year. 

I think  the  men  will  be  safe,  for  the  natives  are  very 
kind.  Besides,  even  if  they  changed  their  minds  and 
wished  to  hurt  those  who  are  at  the  fort,  they  would 
not  be  able,  for  they  have  no  weapons,  wear  no 
clothes  and  are  not  brave. 

When  I had  made  up  my  mind  to  go  back  home  I 
began  to  think  about  those  north-east  winds  again. 
I knew  that  if  I tried  to  return  the  same  way  by 
which  I came  I should  have  the  winds  against  me 
all  the  time.  Now  I had  an  idea  that  if  there  was 
one  lot  of  winds  always  blowing  from  the  east,  there 
might  be  another  lot  always  blowing  from  the  west. 
So  I sailed  to  the  north,  and  there,  sure  enough,  I 
found  what  I expected.  On  the  way  I met  the  Pinfa, 
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The  westerly  winds  were  much  more  stormy  than 
the  easterly  ones,  and  we  had  a terrible  voyage. 
The  Pmta  was  lost  and  never  seen  again,  and  the 
Nma  was  leaking  so  much  that  I thought  we  too 


would  sink.  I wrote  out  the  story  of  our  journey, 
wrapped  it  in  a piece  of  cloth  soaked  in  wax,  put  it 
inside  a barrel  and  threw  the  barrel  into  the  sea. 
Inside  I also  put  a letter  asking  anyone  who  found 
it  to  send  it  to  the  King. 
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But  the  Nina  did  not  sink,  and  when  we  reached 
the  Azore  Islands  we  went  ashore  and  thanked  God 
for  our  escape.  Between  the  Azores  and  Portugal 
we  had  more  storms,  and  we  were  very  thankful 
when  we  once  more  dropped  anchor  in  Spanish 
waters. 

When  the  people  heard  that  we  had  returned  great 
crowds  came  out  to  meet  us.  They  rang  the  church 
bells,  fired  off  guns,  flew  flags,  and  cheered  till  they 
could  shout  no  longer.  The  King  sent  for  me  to 
hear  about  all  our  doings,  and  was  much  pleased 
with  the  parrots,  the  gold,  the  Indians  and  the  other 
strange  things  that  I showed  him. 

It  has  been  a wonderful  journey,  and  I am  very 
proud  to  have  been  the  first  to  make  it.  Good-bye  ! 

EXERCISES 

1.  Trace  out  this  journey  on  the  globe.  If  Columbus  had  gone  farther  west, 
what  would  he  have  found  ? 

2.  Where  are  Venice,  Baghdad,  Genoa,  Watling  Island  ? 

3.  Make  a diagram  to  show  where  the  following  belts  of  winds  blow  : — north- 
west, south-west,  north-east,  south-east. 


CHAPTER  3 

VASCO  DA  GAMA  FINDS  THE  SEA-ROUTE 
TO  INDIA,  1498 

Good  afternoon, 

everybody  ! My  name 
is  Vasco  da  Gama.  I was 
born  in  Portugal.  You  have 
heard  how  Columbus  tried 
to  find  a way  to  India  by 
sailing  to  the  west.  You 
shall  now  hear  how  I found 
the  way  to  India  by  sailing  to 
the  east. 

I left  Lisbon  early  in 
1497  with  160  men  and  four 
ships,  one  of  which  was  a store  ship.  We  lost 
each  other  in  a fog,  but  we  all  met  again  at  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands.  Helped  by  the  north-east  winds, 
we  had  reached  these  islands  in  less  than  three 
weeks. 

After  mending  our  ships  and  taking  in  fresh 
supplies  of  wood,  meat  and  water,  we  sailed  out  into 
the  wide  ocean,  where  we  entered  the  belt  of  winds 
from  the  south-east.  As  these  were  against  us,  it 
was  over  three  months  before  we  once  more  saw 
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land  and  cast  anchor  in  a bay  that  I called  St. 
Helena. 

Here  we  met  some  short  brown  people,  dressed 
in  skins,  who  gave  us  food,  for  which  we  paid  with 
pieces  of  glass,  little  brass  bells  and  tin  rings.  I am 
sorry  to  say  that,  later  on,  these  people  became  very 
unfriendly,  and  threw  spears  at  us,  so  that  I and  three 
or  four  of  my  men  were  wounded,  and  we  left  in 
rather  a hurry. 

We  had  a great  deal  of  trouble  to  round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  for  the  sea  was  all  broken  up 
with  storm,  and  as  the  days  were  short  it  always 
seemed  night.  The  crews  grew  sick  with  fear  and 
hardship  because  they  could  not  prepare  their  food, 
and  wanted  to  go  home. 

I lost  my  temper,  and  told  them  to  leave  off 
grumbling,  though  I could  very  well  see  that  they 
had  much  reason  to  behave  as  they  did.  The  ships 
were  letting  in  a great  deal  of  water,  and  we  met 
with  such  cold  rains  that  the  men  could  not 
move. 

After  a few  more  days  we  turned  eastwards,  but 
found  no  land  in  front  of  us.  We  had  doubled  the 
Cape.  We  shouted  for  joy,  sang,  fired  guns  and 
blew  trumpets.  We  steered  along  the  coast  of  a 
pleasant  country  of  pastures  and  forests,  and  on 
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Christmas  Day  I landed  at  a place  which  I have 
called  Natal. 

By  this  time  the  ships  were  in  need  of  repair,  and 
there  was  no  more  water  to  drink,  because,  with  the 
tossing  of  the  storm,  many  barrels  had  broken.  We 
looked  for  a place  where  we  might  put  in  for  a rest, 
and  one  day  we  found  ourselves,  at  dawn,  in  the 
mouth  of  a large  river.  Here  we  stayed  for  a month. 

We  caught  much  good  fish  and  mended  two  of 
the  ships.  The  other  was  in  such  a bad  state  that 
we  broke  it  up.  We  took  from  it  much  wood  for 
our  own  use  and  burned  the  rest  in  order  to  save  the 
nails. 

When  we  had  refitted  the  ships  we  went  inland  and 
saw  some  dark  men,  who  came  aboard  without  fear, 
but  no  one  knew  how  to  speak  to  them.  We  gave 
them  biscuits  and  cake  and  slices  of  bread  with 
marmalade,  and  as  they  liked  the  taste,  they  ate  in  a 
great  hurry,  and  would  not  share  with  one  another. 

On  leaving  the  river  we  sailed  northwards  past 
some  beautiful  park  lands  with  fine  trees,  and  in 
March  reached  Mozambique,  where  we  found  four 
Arab  ships  laden  with  gold,  silver,  cloves,  pepper, 
ginger,  pearls  and  rubies.  Here  we  landed.  At  first 
we  were  treated  in  a kindly  manner,  and  the  ruler 
sent  us  a present  of  fowls,  coconuts,  figs  and  a sheep. 
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but  after  a time  the  people  would  not  sell  us  food 
or  find  us  a pilot  to  show  us  the  way  to  India,  and 
they  tried  to  kill  a party  of  sailors  that  I sent  ashore 
to  fill  our  barrels  with  water. 

After  we  left  Mozambique  we  kept  to  the  north, 
but  nowhere  did  we  meet  any  friendly  people  till  we 
arrived  at  Malindi,  near  the  equator,  where  the 
weather  was  just  a bit  too  warm  for  our  liking.  The 
king  sent  us  a present  of  sheep,  fowls  and  vegetables, 
and  I,  in  return,  sent  him  a silver  vase  filled  with 
preserves,  a napkin,  two  strings  of  coral,  a hat,  some 
bells  and  three  wash-hand  basins. 

We  paid  each  other  visits  and  became  great  friends. 
We  took  in  supplies,  shipped  a pilot  who  knew  the 
Indian  Ocean  very  well,  and  set  out  for  India.  The 
wind  at  this  time  was  from  the  south-west,  and  we 
arrived  at  Calicut  in  less  than  a month.  There  we 
tried  to  make  friends  with  the  natives,  for  we  wanted 
to  buy  cloves  and  other  kinds  of  spices  to  take  back 
with  us  to  Portugal  in  order  to  show  our  king  that 
we  really  had  reached  India  by  sea. 

After  a lot  of  trouble  we  met  the  ruler  of  Calicut, 
and  he  gave  us  leave  to  trade,  but  when  we  tried  to 
change  our  stock  of  hats,  coral,  sugar  and  oil  for  the 
spices  we  had  come  so  far  to  find,  the  Indians  laughed 
at  us.  They  wanted  gold,  silver  and  scarlet  cloth. 
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THE  INDIANS  LAUGHED THEY  WANTED  GOLD 


The  Arab  merchants,  who  made  much  profit  by- 
trading  with  this  port,  were  very  angry  when  they 
knew  the  king  was  friendly,  and  they  went  to  him 
and  told  him  a lot  of  lies  about  us.  So  he  changed 
his  mind  and  put  me  and  some  of  my  men  in  prison. 
But  I escaped  and,  tit  for  tat,  took  some  of  his 
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people  prisoners  in  return,  after  which  he  set  us 
free. 

Our  voyage  back  to  Africa  lasted  three  months, 
for  the  south-west  wind  was  still  blowing,  and  so 
was  against  us  all  the  time.  Worse  than  the  wind 
was  the  sickness.  The  men  suffered  horribly  from 
a kind  of  illness  that  had  once  attacked  them  on  the 
way  out. 

Their  gums  grew  over  their  teeth  and  their  teeth 
fell  out,  so  they  could  not  eat.  Their  legs  and  other 
parts  of  the  body  swelled,  and  the  swellings  spread 
until  the  sufferer  died.*  Thirty  of  our  men  lost  their 
lives  in  this  way,  and  of  those  able  to  sail  the  ship 
there  were  only  seven  or  eight,  and  even  these  were 
not  as  well  as  they  ought  to  have  been.  If  this  kind 
of  thing  had  lasted  another  fortnight,  no  man  fit  to 
work  would  have  been  left. 

However,  all’s  well  that  ends  well.  We  called 
again  at  Malindi,  obtained  fruit,  water  and  fresh 
food,  and  regained  our  health.  It  is  true  that  we  had 
to  set  fire  to  one  of  our  vessels  that  looked  as  if  she 
were  breaking  up,  but  after  that  we  had  no  more 
bother.  We  reached  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  turned 
the  corner,  and,  with  the  south-east  winds  behind  us, 
were  back  at  Cape  Verde  in  a very  short  time. 

* This  was  scurvy. 
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On  our  return  to  Lisbon  the  king  sent  a nobleman 
and  several  gentlemen  to  take  us  to  his  palace. 
There  I told  him  the  story  of  our  success  and  our 
sufferings.  I had  lost  over  a hundred  of  the  men 
who  had  set  out  with  me  two  years  before,  and  I had 
not  really  brought  back  with  me  much  that  was  of 
any  value.  But  the  king  was  glad  to  see  me  for, 
after  all,  I had  found  the  sea  road  to  India.  Good- 
bye ! 


EXERCISES 

1.  Trace  this  journey  on  the  globe.  Point  out  and  name  the  wind  belts  met 
with  in  the  different  parts  of  the  journey. 

2.  Why  were  the  Arab  merchants  at  Calicut  angry  that  Vasco  da  Gama  had 
arrived  ? 

3.  Where  are : — China,  Syria,  Spain,  Cuba,  Lisbon,  Natal  ? 

4.  What  is  the  equator  ? 


CHAPTER  4 


CARTIER  ASCENDS  THE  ST.  LAWRENCE, 

1535 

Good  afternoon, 

everybody  ! My  name  is 
Cartier.  I am  a Frenchman, 
and  was  born  at  St.  Malo  in 
Brittany.  In  1534  I went,  in 
charge  of  two  ships,  to  try  to 
find  a way  to  China  by  sailing, 
like  Columbus,  to  the  west. 
We  were  not  successful,  and 
returned.  A year  later  we  had 
another  try,  and  it  is  of  this 
second  journey  that  I am  now  about  to  tell  you. 

We  left  France  in  May  1535,  and,  after  a very 
stormy,  foggy  passage,  sailed  into  a river  * which  no 
white  man  had  ever  seen  before.  Two  Indians, 
whom  we  had  taken  back  to  France  on  the  first  trip, 
told  us  that  this  river  was  a ready  way  into  Canada, 
but  that  it  grew  narrower  the  farther  it  went,  and 
that  they  had  never  heard  of  any  man  who  had  gone 
to  the  head  of  it. 

At  one  place  we  were  met  by  a man  who  was  called 

* The  St.  Lawrence. 
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the  Lord  of  Canada.  He  came  with  twelve  canoes 
and  many  people,  and,  because  we  were  the  first  white 
men  he  had  ever  seen,  he  treated  us  kindly.  But 
when  we  told  him  that  we  were  going  higher  up  the 
river,  he  tried  to  stop  us. 

He  dressed  up  three  of  his  people  to  look  like 
devils  wrapped  in  dog-skins,  white  and  black,  their 
faces  blackened  like  coal,  and  horns  on  their  heads 
more  than  a yard  long.  They  floated  past  our  ships 
in  a canoe,  stood  up  as  they  went  by,  and  made  a 
long  speech.  I afterwards  learned  that  this  speech 
was  supposed  to  be  a warning  from  their  god  to  tell 
us  that  if  we  went  any  farther  we  should  die  of  cold. 

Of  course  we  were  not  to  be  put  off  by  any 
nonsense  of  that  sort.  I took  the  smallest  of  my 
three  ships  and  a couple  of  boats  and  made  my  way 
through  a land  where  the  trees  were  aflame  with 
their  autumn  colours,  the  waters  were  swarming 
with  duck  and  the  forests  were  alive  with  partridges. 
At  one  place  the  keel  of  the  ship  was  caught  in  reeds, 
so  we  left  her  in  charge  of  a few  men  and  went 
forward  in  the  row-boats. 

After  about  twelve  days  we  arrived  at  an  Indian 
city  at  the  foot  of  a mountain  that  I have 
named  Mount  Royal.^  We  were  welcomed  by  hun- 

* Now  Montreal. 
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dreds  of  Indians,  men,  women  and  children,  as  if  we 
had  been  of  their  own  nation  just  come  home  after 
a long  and  perilous  absence.  They  thought  we  were 
gods  come  up  from  the  sea,  and  the  women  brought 
their  children  to  us  that  we  might  touch  and  bless 
them. 

The  next  morning  I dressed  myself  splendidly  and 
went  ashore,  taking  with  me  a number  of  armed 
men,  for  you  never  know  what  may  happen  with 
strange  people.  The  city  was  surrounded  by  a high 
wooden  wall  in  which  there  was  only  one  gate. 
Over  the  gate,  and  in  many  places  along  the  wall, 
there  were  stores  of  stones  to  throw  down  on  the 
heads  of  any  enemies  that  might  attack  the  place. 

In  the  town  there  were  about  fifty  houses,  built  of 
wood  and  covered  with  bark.  In  the  middle  of  every 
one  was  a great  court  with  a fire  in  the  centre. 

When  we  had  looked  about  us  for  a little  while  we 
went  to  an  open  space,  where  the  fighting  men 
drove  away  the  women  and  children  and  then  sat 
down  and  stared  at  us  as  if  we  were  going  to  act  a 
play.  The  lord  and  king  of  the  country  was  brought 
upon  nine  or  ten  men’s  shoulders,  sitting  upon  a 
great  stag’s  skin,  and  then  laid  down  upon  a mat 
near  to  us.  He  seemed  to  like  us  very  much.  He 
put  his  crown  on  my  head  and  knelt  before  me.  I 
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THE  LORD  AND  KING  OF  THE  COUNTRY  BEING  BROUGHT 
TO  GREET  CARTIER 

ought,  perhaps,  to  say  that  his  crown  was  only  a kind 
of  red  wreath  made  of  the  skins  of  hedgehogs.  I 
really  felt  rather  uncomfortable,  especially  when  they 
brought  before  me  the  sick,  the  blind  and  the  lame 
that  I might  heal  them. 
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We  went  up  Mount  Royal,  the  slopes  of  which  were 
fertile  and  well-cultivated.  From  the  top  we  had  a 
splendid  view.  To  the  north  there  is  a range  of 
mountains  running  east  and  west  and  another  to 
the  south.  Between  these  ranges  lies  the  finest  land 
it  is  possible  to  see,  being  arable,  level  and  flat.  And 
in  the  midst  of  this  flat  region  is  the  St.  Lawrence 
river. 

We  also  followed  a trail  up  the  river  as  far  as  some 
rapids.  Here  the  water  ran  with  such  strength  and 
speed  that  it  was  quite  clear  that  we  could  not  pass 
that  way. 

At  the  end  of  a week  we  returned  to  our  ships.  It 
was  now  the  middle  of  October,  so  I decided  not  to 
try  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  but  to  remain  in  Canada 
till  the  spring.  Had  I known  how  cold  it  was  going 
to  be,  I would  have  risked  the  winter  crossing. 

From  November  till  March  we  were  in  the  midst 
of  ice  twelve  feet  deep,  and  the  snow  lay  more  than 
four  feet  high  upon  the  decks  of  the  ships.  About 
December  the  men  began  to  fall  ill,  and  by  the  middle 
of  February,  out  of  no  persons  belonging  to  our 
three  ships,  there  were  not  ten  men  in  perfect  health. 
Eight  had  already  died.  Then  the  sickness*  grew 
to  such  a pitch  that  there  were  not  above  three 

* Scurvy  again. 
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sound  men  in  the  whole  company  : we  were  obliged 
to  bury  such  as  died  under  the  snow,  as  the  ground 
itself  was  frozen  hard,  too  hard  for  us  to  dig  graves. 
We  were  all  so  weak  that  we  quite  lost  hope  of  ever 
returning  to  France. 

Fortunately  one  of  the  Indians  told  us  of  a certain 
tree  the  juices  of  whose  leaves  were  good  for  the  evils 
from  which  we  were  suffering.  The  men  were  not 
very  willing  to  try  the  medicine,  but  when  they  had 
once  learned  how  splendid  it  was,  they  almost  slew 
each  other  to  have  it  first. 

If  the  Indians  had  made  any  attack  upon  us  during 
that  terrible  winter  they  could  easily  have  killed 
every  one  of  us.  But  they  had  no  idea  how  ill  we 
were.  In  order  that  they  should  think  we  were  all 
still  fit  and  strong,  I ordered  the  men  who  were  not 
ill  to  make  as  much  noise  as  possible.  They  knocked 
sticks  and  hammers  together  inside  the  ships,  so  that 
the  Indians,  not  seeing  anyone  at  the  fort,  might 
think  that  we  were  all  busy  repairing  the  ships. 

We  fired  off  guns,  marched,  drilled,  stamped  and 
tramped,  though  by  this  time  twenty-five  of  my 
crew  were  dead  and  only  four  were  able  to  move 
about  on  the  ice. 

When  the  snow  melted  and  the  ice  began  to  break 
up  we  had  not  enough  men  left  to  man  the  three 
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ships.  I broke  up  one  of  the  vessels  and  came  home 
with  the  other  two,  arriving  at  St.  Malo  in  July  1536. 

As  I told  you,  we  went  to  look  for  a western  way 
to  China.  Well,  we  did  not  find  it,  but  I rather  think 
we  have  done  something  quite  as  useful : we  have 
discovered  another  land  for  France.  Good-bye  ! 

EXERCISES 

1.  It  the  St.  Lawrence  had  been  an  opening  right  through  America  could  Cartier 
have  reached  China  this  way  ? 

2.  From  your  atlas  find  the  name  of  the  strait  between  Newfoundland  and  the 
mainland  through  which  Cartier  passed. 

3.  Look  in  some  geography  or  other  book  and  write  a short  account  of  the 
river  St.  Lawrence. 

4.  Where  are  Ormuz,  the  Pamirs,  Canary  Islands,  Mozambique,  Montreal  ? 
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ORELLANA  DESCENDS  THE  AMAZON,  1541 

Good  afternoon, 

everybody ! My  name 
is  Orellana.  I was  born  in 
Spain,  but  afterwards  went 
to  South  America.  In  1539 
I joined  a party  that  set  out 
from  Quito  to  visit  the  land 
east  of  the  Andes.  We  left 
on  Christmas  Day,  and  after 
about  six  weeks  began  to  cross 
the  mountains.  Here  so  much 
snow  fell  and  it  was  so  cold 
that  many  of  the  Indians  who  were  with  us  were 
frozen  to  death. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Andes  we  reached  the 
valley  of  the  river  Napo,  where,  for  two  whole 
months,  it  did  not  cease  to  rain  for  a single  day. 
We  had  now  come  into  a thick  forest,  where,  in 
many  parts,  we  had  to  cut  a way  with  axes.  There 
were  also  swamps  over  which  we  could  not  pass 
on  foot. 

We  therefore  built  a ship,  on  which  we  put  those 
who  were  already  too  weak  to  travel  any  farther  on 
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land,  and  began  to  go  down  the  river.  We  went 
forward  with  much  difficulty,  for  those  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  had  to  open  the  road  in  places  by  cutting 
with  axes,  while  those  on  the  boat  had  to  work  hard 
not  to  be  carried  too  far  from  their  comrades  by  the 
strong  and  rapid  stream.  Every  night  the  two 
parties  slept  close  together. 

At  the  end  of  two  months  we  were  told  that  there 
was,  in  front  of  us,  a land  where  there  was  food,  gold 
and  all  other  things  that  we  wanted.  I was  then  put 
in  command  of  the  ship  and  told  to  load  it  with  food 
and  return  up  the  Napo  as  soon  as  I could  as,  every 
day,  one  or  two  of  our  party  died  from  hunger. 

On  the  second  day  we  hit  a floating  tree  and 
knocked  a hole  in  the  side  of  the  boat,  which  we 
mended.  On  the  third  we  reached  the  place  about 
which  we  had  been  told,  but  there  was  no  food  and 
no  people,  and  we  had  nothing  to  eat  but  the  skins 
which  formed  our  girdles  and  the  leather  of  our 
shoes,  which  we  boiled  with  a few  herbs. 

We  were  quite  unable  to  go  back.  We  had  come 
240  miles,  and  it  would  have  taken  us  months  to  pull 
or  pole  the  boat  back  against  the  rushing  stream. 
We  could  not  stay  where  we  were,  or  we  should 
have  died  of  hunger.  The  only  thing  to  do  was  to 
go  on,  and  let  the  river  take  us  where  it  would.  We 
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had  no  idea  where  it  went,  but,  as  nearly  all  rivers 
run  to  the  sea,  we  hoped  that  we  should,  at  some 
time,  reach  the  sea,  unless  we  were  killed  or  died 
on  the  way. 

At  the  same  time  I knew  that  it  would  be  unwise 
to  try  to  sail  the  sea  in  nothing  but  canoes  or  the 
small  boat  we  had  with  us,  so  I decided  to  build  a 
larger  one.  We  had  to  make  our  own  nails,  but 
with  a charcoal  fire,  and  bellows  made  out  of  our 
leather  buskins,*  we  made  more  than  two  thousand 
nails  in  twenty  days. 

When  we  were  rested  we  went  on  to  another  place, 
where  we  cut  timber  and  shaped  it.  The  men  worked 
so  hard  that  in  five  weeks  the  new  boat  was  finished 
and  launched,  the  spaces  between  the  planks  filled 
with  cotton,  and  the  seams  covered  with  pitch,  which 
was  given  to  us  by  Indians. 

Our  chief  trouble  was  want  of  food.  We  sailed 
for  hundreds  of  miles  through  forest  so  thick  that 
no  one  lived  in  it  and  there  were  no  fields  or  gardens. 
Sometimes  we  caught  a little  fish,  and  once  we  killed 
a tapir,  as  big  as  a mule,  that  came  to  the  river.  On 
that  tapir  we  were  able  to  feed  for  four  or  five  days. 

Here  and  there  we  found  Indians,  who  gave  us 
turkeys,  partridges,  turtles,  fish  and  maize.  But,  as 

* A buskin  is  a covering  for  the  foot  and  leg. 
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a rule,  they  were  not  friendly.  They  would  not  let 
us  have  food,  and  they  tried,  over  and  over  again,  to 
stop  us. 

They  would  follow  us  in  their  canoes  banging 
drums,  shouting  and  making  most  terrible  noises. 


A TAPIR 


W e did  not  mind  the  row  very  much.  What  bothered 
us  was  the  arrows.  A priest  who  was  with  us  was 
hit  in  one  eye  and  lost  the  use  of  it.  Others  were 
killed.  Worst  of  all  were  the  poisoned  arrows.  One 
of  the  men  had  an  arrow  wound  that  was  only  half  a 
finger  deep,  but  the  poison  was  so  strong  that  he 
died  in  twenty-four  hours. 
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At  one  place  we  were  attacked  by  a party  among 
whom  were  a number  of  women.  So  far  as  we  could 
tell,  the  women  were  the  leaders.  If  the  men  who 
were  with  them  dared  to  turn  their  backs  on  us,  the 
women  killed  them  with  sticks. 

The  Amazons,  as  I called  these  women,  were  tall, 
strong  and  fair.  They  had  long  hair  twisted  round 
their  heads  and  skins  round  the  middle  of  their 
bodies,  and  they  carried  bows  and  arrows  in  their 
hands.  So  well  did  they  shoot  that  they  killed  seven 
or  eight  of  my  men,  and  we  had  to  go  back. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  dangers,  the  journey 
would  have  been  quite  interesting.  At  one  place,  on 
our  left  hand,  we  came  to  the  river  Negro,  whose 
waters  were  as  black  as  ink.  The  force  of  the  stream 
was  so  great  that,  for  some  miles,  its  waters  flowed 
by  themselves  without  mixing  with  those  of  the 
Amazon.  As  for  the  great  river  itself,  it  became  so 
wide  that  v/hen  we  were  on  one  side  of  it  we  could 
not  see  the  other. 

At  last  we  came  to  some  islands,  where,  with  great 
delight,  we  saw  the  river  rise  and  fall  with  the  tide 
and  knew  we  were  coming  to  the  sea.  But  before 
we  reached  it  we  were  again  attacked,  and  at  a time 
when  we  were  in  great  distress.  One  of  our  boats 
had  been  left  high  and  dry  by  the  tide  and  the  other 
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had  struck  a rock  and  filled  with  water.  I ordered 
half  my  party  to  fight,  while  the  other  half  got  the 
larger  vessel  afloat  and  stopped  up  the  hole  in  the 
smaller  one.  At  the  end  of  three  hours  the  Indians 
left  off  fighting,  and  we  all  went  back  to  the  boats, 
and  slept  on  board  in  the  middle  of  the  stream. 
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Having  arrived  at  the  sea,  we  made  rigging  and 
ropes  out  of  grass,  and  sails  out  of  our  blankets. 
Here  we  stayed  for  two  weeks,  eating  nothing  but 
shell-fish  that  each  man  could  pick  up  for  himself. 

It  was  nearly  the  middle  of  August  1541  when  we 
went  off  under  sail.  In  the  lands  by  which  we  passed 
lived  friendly  Indians,  who  gave  us  maize  and  roots 
and  treated  us  well.  We  took  water  on  board  in 
pitchers  and  jars  and  got  ready  for  sea,  to  go,  without 
any  pilot,  where  fortune  should  choose  to  take  us. 
We  did  not  know  which  way  to  go  and,  if  we  had 
known,  we  had  nothing  by  which  to  find  it,  neither 
map  nor  compass. 

We  left  the  mouth  of  the  river  between  two  islands, 
but  the  water,  for  several  miles  out  to  sea,  was  quite 
fresh.  We  sailed  along,  keeping  the  land  in  sight  by 
day  and  night,  and  in  about  three  weeks  reached  the 
West  Indies.  So  ended  a voyage  of  nearly  3000 
miles  through  a country  which  we  were  the  first 
people  from  Europe  to  visit.  Good-bye  ! 

EXERCISES 


1 . Explain  : — maize,  pitch,  pilot. 

2.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  Amazon  and  the  Amazons  ? 


CHAPTER  6 


DRAKE  SAILS  ROUND  THE  WORLD, 
1577-1580 

Good  afternoon, 

everybody  ! My  name  is 
Francis  Drake.  I am  the  son 
of  a country  parson,  and  was 
born  in  England,  in  the 
county  of  Devonshire.  I first 
went  to  sea  when  I was  only 
fifteen  years  of  age.  I have 
been  at  sea  most  of  my  life 
ever  since. 

In  the  middle  of  November 
1577  I set  sail  from  Plymouth  with  five  ships  and 
164  men,  but  we  met  with  such  terrible  storms  that 
we  had  to  return  for  repairs,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
middle  of  December  that  we  were  able  to  make  a 
fresh  start.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  weather 
became  less  stormy,  we  were  able  to  speed  merrily 
along,  and  arrived  off  the  coast  of  Morocco  on 
Christmas  Day. 

Here  we  found  a place  called  Mogador,  where 
there  was  a very  good  and  safe  harbour  for  our  ships 
to  ride  in.  We  stayed  there  for  a month,  and  bought 
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sheep  and  hens  in  exchange  for  linen  cloth  and  shoes, 
after  which  we  sailed  south  along  the  coast  of  Africa 
till  we  reached  the  Cape  Verde  Islands.  Here  we 
rested  a while  and  ate  a great  many  very  ripe  and 
sweet  grapes. 

We  passed  several  of  these  islands,  and  then,  with 
the  north-east  winds  behind  us,  set  out  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Our  way  took  us  farther  and 
farther  south,  so  that  the  weather  grew  warmer  and 
warmer  and  the  sun  higher  and  higher  in  the  sky  at 
noon.  One  day  it  was  right  overhead,  and  the  next 
it  was  to  the  north  of  us  instead  of  to  the  south,  as 
it  is  in  our  own  half  of  the  v/orld. 

From  the  day  we  left  Africa  we  sailed  fifty-four 
days  without  sight  of  land,  till  we  fell  in  with  the 
coast  of  Brazil.  Very  soon  the  winds  from  the  south- 
east blew  against  us  and  made  us  go  more  slowly. 
Fogs  and  storms  scattered  the  ships,  and  we  had  to  run 
into  the  great  river  Plata  for  shelter  and  fresh  water. 

The  farther  south  we  went  the  colder  it  grew.  For 
six  weeks  we  were  followed  by  gales,  but  on  June 
2oth  we  found  a very  good  harbour,  called  Fort 
Saint  Julian,  on  the  lonely  shores  of  Patagonia, 
where  we  rested  for  about  two  months.  Then,  with 
three  ships,  we  went  off  to  find  the  Strait  of  Magellan. 
In  due  time  we  came  to  it  and  entered  it.  The  land 
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on  both  sides  is  huge  and  mountainous,  and  the 
mountains  are  covered  with  snow.  The  strait  is 
extremely  cold,  with  frost  and  snow  all  the  time. 

On  an  island  in  the  straits  we  found  great  store  of 
fowl  * which  could  not  fly,  of  the  bigness  of  geese, 
whereof  we  killed,  in  less  than  one  day,  3,000  for 
food. 

It  took  us  sixteen  days  to  pass  through  the  strait 
and  reach  once  more  the  open  sea,  the  ocean  called 
Pacific,  that  is,  peaceful^  though  it  was  not  very 
peaceful  when  we  entered  it.  In  fact,  just  as  we 
were  turning  to  the  north,  a terrible  storm  arose 
that  drove  us  back  to  the  south-west,  past  a number 
of  islands. 

In  the  gale  one  of  my  ships  went  down  with  all 
hands,  and  another,  driven  back  into  the  strait, 
went  home.  After  fifty-two  days  of  fierce  gales  we 
anchored  amongst  some  islands,  where  we  found 
fresh  and  very  good  water  and  a bay  in  which  were 
canoes  filled  with  men  and  women  who  wore  no 
clothes.  How  they  stand  the  cold  is  more  than  I 
can  tell. 

When  the  weather  became  calmer  we  once  more 
steered  north,  along  the  west  coast  of  South  America. 
We  knew  that  the  Spaniards  were  on  this  coast  and 

* These  were  penguins. 
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would  try  to  capture  us  for  daring  to  sail  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  so  we  had  our  guns  ready  and  kept 
our  eyes  open. 

As  we  went  north  the  days  grew  warmer  and  the 
sun  higher  in  the  sky  at  noon.  One  day  when  the 
sun  was  nearly 
overhead,  we  went 
on  land  for  fresh 
water.  There  we 
met  a Spaniard  and 
a South  American 
Indian  boy  driving 
eight  llamas,  or 
sheep  of  Peru, 
which  are  as  big 
as  asses  : every_ 

one  of  the  llamas 
had  on  his  back 

two  bags  of  leather,  each  bag  containing  fifty  pounds 
weight  of  silver. 

A few  days  later  the  sun  was  to  the  south  of  us,  as 
it  was  when  we  set  out.  We  were  now  in  our  own 
half  of  the  world  again.  By  this  time  I had  made  up 
my  mind  to  cross  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  return  home 
round  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  so  I put  in  at  a 
harbour  to  repair  the  ships. 
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No  sooner  were  we  in  the  harbour  than  the  Indians 
began  to  visit  us.  They  gave  us  feathers  and  bags  of 
tobacco,  and  one  of  them  made  a long  speech  that 
none  of  us  understood.  Amongst  our  visitors  was 
the  king  himself.  In  front  of  him  walked  a tall  man 
carrying  a mace  from  which  hung  two  crowns,  a less 
and  a bigger,  with  three  chains  of  great  length.  There 
was  a great  deal  of  dancing  and  singing,  and  at  last 
the  king  put  his  crown  on  my  head  and  made  me 
king  in  his  place. 

Of  course  I couldn’t  tell  him  that  I didn’t  want  to 
rule  his  country,  but  the  day  came  when  he  under- 
stood, because  he  could 
see  that  we  were  pre- 
paring to  leave.  The 
people  begged  of  us 
not  to  forget  them,  and 
they  climbed  to  the  tops 
of  their  hills  to  keep  us 
in  sight  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. 

In  the  last  week  of 
July  1579,  we  left  angry 
Spaniards  and  every- 
body else  behind,  and 
with  the  north-east 
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winds  helping  us,  had  sixty-eight  days’  straight 
sailing  without  sight  of  land,  till  we  arrived  at 
the  Philippine  islands.  We  passed  these,  and 
on  November  14th  reached  one  of  the  Spice 
Islands. 

Here  also  the  king  paid  us  a visit.  In  front  of  him 
were  four  large  canoes,  in  each  one  of  which  were 
some  of  his  chief  people  dressed  in  white  cloth  made 
in  Calicut.  Over  their  heads,  from  one  end  of  the 
canoe  to  the  other,  was  a covering  of  thin  mats, 
borne  on  a frame  of  reeds.  In  other  boats  were 
soldiers  with  swords,  bows  and  arrows.  Soon 
after  came  the  king  himself,  barelegged,  but  with 
rings  of  gold  in  his  hair  and  a gold  chain  round 
his  neck. 

That  night  they  sent  us  sago,  rice,  hens,  sugar, 
sugar  cane,  fruit  and  cloves,  and  we  made  a good 
hearty  meal.  But  we  could  not  stay.  We  were  still 
a long  way  from  home.  We  pulled  up  the  anchor 
and  sailed  to  another  little  island,  where  we  cleaned 
and  refitted  the  ship. 

Amongst  the  trees,  night  by  night,  through  the 
whole  land,  fiery  worms  flew  in  the  air.  Their 
bodies  were  no  bigger  than  those  of  our  common 
English  flies,  but  they  gave  so  much  light  that  every 
tree  and  branch  seemed  like  a burning  candle. 
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Soon  after  we  left  this  island  we  ran  suddenly  on 
a rock,  where  we  stuck  fast  from  eight  in  the 
morning  till  four  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day. 
To  lighten  the  ship  we  threw  overboard  three  tons 
of  cloves,  eight  guns  and  some  meal  and  beans. 
Then  the  wind  changed  and  drove  us  off  the  rock 
and  out  into  the  sea  again. 

We  called  at  several  other  islands,  but  I have 
time  only  to  speak  of  Java,  where  the  people  are  tall 
and  war-like,  and  have  plenty  of  swords  and  daggers, 
which  they  make  themselves. 

They  have  a house  in  every  village,  where  the 
people  all  feed  together.  Twice  a day  men,  women 
and  children  bring  with  them  such  food  as  they 
think  good — fruit,  boiled  rice,  roasted  hens  and  sago. 
They  have  a big  table  made  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  on  which  they  put  their  food,  and  all  sit  to 
eat  and  to  enjoy  the  company  of  each  other. 

From  Java  we  sailed  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
which  we  rounded  on  June  i8th,  1580.  This  Cape 
is  a most  stately  thing,  and  the  fairest  cape  we  saw  in 
the  whole  circumference  of  the  earth. 

From  thence  we  continued  our  course  to  Sierra 
Leone,  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  where  we  found 
provisions,  great  store  of  elephants,  and  oysters 
growing  upon  trees. 
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We  arrived  in  England  on  November  3rd,  1580, 
having  been  absent  nearly  three  years.  This  is  only 
the  second  time  that  any  ship  has  sailed  right  round 
the  world,  and  it  is  the  first  time  that  any  leader  has 
taken  his  own  ship  all  the  way  round  and  brought  it 
home  again.  Magellan,  who  commanded  the  first 
fleet  that  made  a journey  round  the  world,  was 
killed  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Good-bye  ! 

EXERCISES 

1.  Trace  out  this  voyage  on  the  globe.  Point  out  where  the  winds  were  with 
Drake  and  where  against  him. 

2.  Read  the  story  of  this  voyage  in  your  history  books. 

3.  Where  are  Peking,  Azore  Islands,  Cape  Verde  Islands,  St.  Lawrence  river 
Andes  Mountains,  Patagonia  ? 
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TASMAN  DISCOVERS  NEW  ZEALAND,  1642 

Good  afternoon, 

everybody  ! My  name  is 
Tasman.  I’m  a Dutchman. 
In  August  1642  I left  Batavia, 
in  the  island  of  Java,  one  of 
the  Dutch  East  Indies,  to  try 
to  reach  a continent  that  was 
said  to  lie  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  world.  Four  months 
later,  in  December,  we  arrived 
on  the  west  coast  of  New 
Zealand. 

We  entered  a bay  which  was  large  and  open  and 
three  or  four  miles  wide,  and  cast  anchor  about 
sunset.  An  hour  later  we  saw  several  lights  on  the 
land  and  four  vessels  coming  from  the  shore  towards 
us.  Two  of  these  were  our  own  boats  that  had  been 
out  to  look  for  good  anchorage  and  some  place 
where  we  could  obtain  fresh  water. 

The  people  in  the  other  two  boats  called  to  us  in  a 
strong  rough  voice.  What  they  said,  we  did  not 
understand,  but  we  called  back  to  them  again  in 
place  of  an  answer.  They  repeated  their  cries  several 
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times,  but  did  not  come  nearer  than  a stone’s  throw. 
They  also  sounded  an  instrument  which  made  a 
noise  like  a trumpet.  We  answered  by  blowing  our 
trumpet.  This  was  done  on  both  sides  several  times, 
but  when  it  grew  dark  the  natives  left  off  and  went 
away.  We,  on  our  side,  kept  good  watch  all  night, 
with  our  guns  ready. 

Next  morning  a boat  with  thirteen  men  in  it  came 
near  our  ship,  but,  again,  not  nearer  than  a stone’s 
throw.  These  people,  as  well  as  we  could  judge, 
were  about  as  tall  as  ourselves,  strong-boned  and  of 
rough  voice.  Their  colour  was  between  brown  and 
yellow.  Their  hair  was  black  and  tied  up  on  the  top 
of  the  head,  with  a large  white  feather  stuck  upright 
in  it.  Their  vessels  were  two  long  narrow  canoes 
fastened  together  by  means  of  boards,  on  which  they 
sat.  Their  paddles  were  more  than  six  feet  long, 
and  were  pointed  at  the  end.  Their  clothing  seemed 
to  us  to  be  of  mats,  or  of  cotton,  but  most  of  them 
had  no  clothes  at  all  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  body. 

We  showed  them  fish,  linen  and  knives  to  invite 
them  to  come  to  us,  but  they  would  not,  and  at 
length  rowed  back  to  the  land. 

In  the  meantime,  the  officers  of  the  second  ship 
came  on  board  mine,  and  we  decided  to  take  both 
vessels  nearer  to  the  shore,  where  the  anchorage  was 
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better.  No  sooner  had  we  made  up  our  minds  to  do 
this  than  we  saw  seven  vessels  coming  towards  us. 
One  of  them,  in  which  were  seventeen  men,  came 
very  quickly,  and  turned  round  behind  the  other 
ship.  Another,  with  thirteen  strong  men,  came 
within  half  a stone’s  throw  of  my  ship.  They  called 
out  one  to  the  other  several  times.  We  showed  them, 
as  before,  white  linen,  but  they  took  no  notice. 

We  then  ordered  seven  of  our  crew  to  take  a boat, 
go  to  the  other  ship,  and  tell  the  men  on  it  to  keep 
on  their  guard,  and  in  case  the  natives  should  come 
alongside,  not  to  let  too  many  of  them  enter  the  ship 
at  one  time. 

When  this  boat  had  put  off  and  was  quite  clear  of 
our  ship,  the  natives  in  the  canoes  nearest  to  us  gave 
a loud  call  to  those  who  were  behind  the  other  ship. 
The  canoes  of  the  natives  which  were  between  our 
two  ships  then  made  furiously  towards  the  boat,  and 
ran  with  their  beaks  violently  against  her,  so  as  to 
make  her  heel  and  take  in  water.  Then  the  foremost 
of  these  villains,  with  a blunt-pointed  pike,  gave  one 
of  our  men  a violent  blow  in  his  neck,  which  made 
him  fall  overboard. 

The  others  then  attacked  the  rest  of  our  boat’s 
crew  with  their  paddles  and  with  short  thick  clubs, 
and  overcame  them.  In  this  scuffle  three  of  our 
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men  were  killed  and  one  was  mortally  wounded. 
Three  other  of  our  men  swam  towards  my  ship,  and 
I sent  out  a boat  to  pick  them  up. 

After  the  fight,  these  murderers  took  one  of  our 
dead  people  into  their  canoe.  Another  of  our  dead 
men  fell  overboard  and  sank.  They  let  the  boat  go. 
Each  of  our  ships  fired  at  them  with  muskets  and 
guns,  but  we  did  not  hit  them,  and  they  paddled  away 
to  the  shore.  We  then  sent  our  boat  to  recover  the 
drifting  one.  In  it  we  found  one  man  dead  and 
another  mortally  wounded. 

It  was  now  impossible  for  us  to  meet  the  natives 
in  a friendly  way,  nor  could  we  hope  to  obtain  either 
food  or  fresh  water  from  them,  so  we  pulled  up  the 
anchor  and  set  sail. 

When  we  were  under  sail  twenty-two  of  their  boats 
put  off  from  the  shore  and  advanced  towards  us. 
Eleven  of  them  were  full  of  people.  When  they  were 
within  reach  of  our  guns,  we  fired  two  shots  at  them 
without  doing  them  any  harm.  Our  other  ship  also 
fired,  and  hit  a man  in  the  foremost  canoe  so  that  he 
fell  down.  We  heard  our  shot  clash  against  their 
canoes,  but  we  do  not  know  what  the  effect  was, 
except  that  it  caused  them  suddenly  to  retreat 
towards  the  shore,  where  they  lay  still,  and  did  not 
come  towards  us  again. 
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To  the  place  where  all  this  happened  we  gave  the 
name  of  Murderer's  Bay. 

New  Zealand  is  the  second  land  discovered  by  us 
and  is  a very  fine  country.  We  hope  it  is  part  of  the 
Unknown  South  Continent  we  went  to  seek,  but  at 
present  we  are  not  certain  of  this. 

One  of  these  days  I must  go  to  have  another  look. 
Good-bye  ! 

EXERCISES 

1.  Explain  : — tapir,  penguin,  llama.  Give  the  number  of  the  page  on  which 
you  found  each  answer. 

2.  From  a dictionary  find  the  meanings  of  cloves,  pike,  anchorage. 

3.  From  some  other  book  find  who  were  the  natives  that  Tasman  met  in  New 
Zealand.  Find  out  anything  you  can  about  them. 

4.  Where  are : — the  Straits  of  Malacca,  Haiti,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Quito, 
Morocco,  Java. 
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VISITS  AUSTRALIA,  1770 

Good  afternoon, 

everybody  1 My  name  is 
Cook.  I am  the  son  of  an 
agricultural  labourer  and  I 
was  born  in  Yorkshire.  I 
have  been  at  sea  nearly  all  my 
life.  My  last  voyage,  how- 
ever, has  been  the  most  im- 
portant of  all,  for  I have 
proved  that  Australia  is  not 
joined  to  New  Guinea,  as 
nearly  everybody  had  supposed.  I have  also  sailed 
round  New  Zealand  and  found  that  it  is  a group  of 
islands.  I may  say  that  in  New  Zealand  we  had  the 
same  kind  of  trouble  with  the  natives  as  Tasman  had 
a hundred  years  ago. 

We  saw  so  much  that  I find  it  hard  to  know  what 
to  talk  about,  but  I think  that  perhaps  you  would  like 
first  to  hear  about  the  people  we  found  in  Eastern 
Australia.  As  a rule  they  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  us  except  to  throw  spears  at  us.  They  never 
seemed  to  want  any  of  the  things  that  other  natives 
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willingly  took  from  us,  such  as  nails,  beads  and 
looking-glasses. 

They  are  of  a middle  height,  straight  and  slender- 
limbed.  Their  skins  are  of  the  colour  of  wood  soot. 
Their  hair  is  mostly  black,  som^e  lank  and  others 
curled,  and  they  all  wear  it  cut  short.  Their  beards, 
which  are  generally  black,  they  either  crop  short  or 
singe  off. 

They  wear  no  clothes,  but  have  many  ornaments, 

such  as  necklaces  made  of  shells  and  braC'ektSrmade 

¥ 

mostly  of  hair  twisted  into  a kind  of  cord.  The  men 
wear  a bone,  about  three  or  four  inches  long  and  a 
finger  thick,  run  through  the  bridge  of  the  nose. 
They  have  also  holes  in  their  ears  for  earrings, 
but  we  never  saw  them  wear  any.  Many  of 
them  paint  their  bodies  and  faces  with  a sort  of 
white  paste. 

Their  offensive  weapons  are  spears.  Some  are 
only  pointed  at  one  end  ; others  are  barbed,  some 
with  wood,  some  with  bone  and  some  with  sharks’ 
teeth.  They  throw  the  spears  with  one  hand  only, 
in  the  doing  of  which  they  make  use  of  a piece  of 
wood  about  three  feet  long.  This  is  thin  like  the 
blade  of  a cutlass,  and  has  a little  hook  at  one 
end  to  take  hold  of  the  end  of  the  spear.  The 
use  of  this  is,  I believe,  to  keep  the  spear  steady 
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and  to  make  it  leave  the  hand  in  the  proper 
direction.  By  the  help  of  these  throwing-sticks 
they  will  hit  a mark  at  a distance  of  forty  or 
fifty  yards.  They  defend  themselves  with  shields 
made  of  wood. 

They  live  in  small  parties  along  by  the  sea-coast  or 
on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  creeks'.  They  seem  to  have 
no  fixed  homes,  but  to  move  about  from  place  to 
place  like  wild  beasts  in  search  of  food.  They  live 
wholly  by  fishing  and  hunting,  but  mostly  by  the 
former,  and  we  never  saw  one  inch  of  cultivated  land 
in  the  whole  country.  We  do  not  know  that  they 
eat  anything  raw.  They  seem  to  roast  or  broil  all 
they  eat  on  small,  slow  fires. 

Their  houses  are  mean,  small  hovels  not  much 
bigger  than  an  oven,  made  of  pieces  of  stick,  bark 
and  grass,  and  even  these  are  seldom  used  except  in 
the  wet  seasons.  In  the  daytime  they  as  often  sleep 
in  the  open  air  as  anywhere  else.  We  have  seen 
many  of  their  sleeping-places,  where  there  have  been 
only  some  branches  or  pieces  of  bark  and  grass  about 
a foot  high  to  keep  off  the  wind. 

As  I have  already  told  you,  they  would  not  make 
friends  with  us.  Once,  when  we  were  about  two 
miles  from  the  shore,  we  saw  several  people,  four  of 
whom  were  carrying  a small  boat,  and  we  thought 
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they  were  going  to  put  it  into  the  water  to  come  off 
to  us,  but  in  this  we  were  mistaken.  We  then  pulled 
in  for  the  land  to  a place  where  we  saw  four  or  five 
natives,  but  they  took  to  the  woods  as  soon  as  we 
came  near  the  shore. 

The  next  day  we  saw  a few  men,  women  and 
children,  and  we  went  off  in  the  boats  in  hopes  of 
speaking  to  them,  but  they  all  ran  away,  except  two 
men,  who  seemed  to  have  made  up  their  minds  to 
stop  us  landing.  As  soon  as  I saw  this  I ordered 
the  boats  to  rest  on  their  oars  in  order  to  speak  to 
them,  but  this  was  really  of  very  little  use,  as  we 
could  not  understand  each  other. 

We  then  threw  them  some  nails  and  beads,  which 
they  picked  up  to  look  at,  and  I thought  they  made 
signs  for  us  to  land.  But  in  this  we  were  again 
mistaken,  for  as  soon  as  we  put  the  boat  towards 
the  shore  they  came  to  stop  us,  upon  which  I fired 
a musket  between  them.  This,  however,  had  no 
effect  except  to  make  them  go  back  to  where  bundles 
of  their  spears  lay. 

One  of  them  took  up  a stone  and  threw  it  at  us, 
and  I fired  a second  musket  loaded  with  small  shot. 
Some  of  the  shot  struck  the  man,  but  all  he 
did  was  to  lay  hold  of  his  shield.  Immediately 
after  this  we  landed,  which  we  had  no  sooner  done 
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than  they  threw  two  spears  at  us.  This  obliged 
us  to  fire  a third  shot,  after  which  they  both 
made  off. 

Our  most  exciting  adventure  was,  however,  not 
with  the  natives,  but  with  a rock  which  we  hit  on 
the  way  home.  We  had  run  on  a coral  reef  that  lies 
off  the  eastern  coast.  In  a few  minutes  water  began 
to  pour  into  the  hold,  and  we  had  to  lighten  the 
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vessel  by  throwing  lots  of  things  overboard  and 
pumping  as  hard  as  we  could.  At  the  second  high 
tide  we  floated  off  the  rock,  but  there  seemed  little 
hope  that  we  should  ever  reach  the  land. 

It  took  us  six  days  to  make  the  journey.  At  times 
the  men  were  so  tired  that  they  could  not  pump  for 
more  than  five  or  six  minutes,  after  which  they  flung 
themselves  on  the  deck  utterly  worn  out.  Then  one 
of  the  midshipmen  had  a lucky  thought.  He  sug- 
gested that  we  should  cover  a sail  with  tar,  stick  a lot 
of  wool  and  oakum  on  it,  and  pass  it  under  the  ship 
and  over  the  leak.  This  we  did,  and  when  the  water 
pressed  the  sail  against  the  hole  it  stopped  so  much 
of  the  water  that  we  were  able  to  manage  with  only 
one  pump. 

We  ran  into  a cove,  pitched  two  tents  for  the  sick, 
set  up  a forge  to  make  bolts  and  nails  and  then 
unloaded.  When  we  had  pulled  the  ship  well  up 
on  the  dry  land  we  found  that  a big  piece  of  coral 
was  stuck  in  the  hole.  If  it  had  not  been  for  that 
piece  of  coral  we  could  never  have  prevented  the 
ship  from  sinking,  and  I should  not  be  here,  this 
afternoon,  to  tell  you  this  tale. 

On  the  4th  August  we  were  once  more  afloat. 
We  sailed  to  the  most  northern  point  of  the 
continent,  which  I am  sure  no  European  had 
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ever  seen  before,  when  I once  more  hoisted 
the  English  flag  and  took  possession  of  the 
whole  eastern  coast  of  Australia,  by  the  name  of 
New  South  Wales,  for  His  Majesty  George  III. 
Good-bye  ! 

EXERCISES 

1.  The  natives  whom  Cook  met  are  called  the  Australian  Aborigines.  Find 
in  your  dictionary  the  meaning  of  the  word  aborigines. 

2.  Draw  a diagram  to  show  how  the  ship  was  saved. 

3.  Write  a short  account  of  coral. 

4.  Where  are : — the  Black  Sea,  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Indian  Ocean,  Brazil, 
Batavia,  New  Guinea  ? 
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SPEKE  FINDS  THE  SOURCE  OF  THE 
NILE,  1862 

Good  afternoon, 

everybody  ! My  name  is 
Speke.  I am  an  English- 
man, born  in  Somersetshire. 
I am  here  to  tell  you  that  I 
have  found  the  source  of  the 
Nile.  For  hundreds  of  years 
people  have  been  asking  where 
this  river  began : nobody 

knew.  I had  long  thought  that 
its  birthplace  was  in  Africa 
in  a big  lake  that  I had  dis- 
covered on  another  journey  and  had  named  Victoria. 

To  find  out  whether  I was  right  or  not,  I left 
Zanzibar  in  October  i860  with  a number  of  Arabs, 
negroes,  mules  and  donkeys  to  carry  things  and  with 
goats  for  milk  and  meat.  There  were  220  of  us 
when  we  started,  but  it  was  not  very  long  before 
some  of  the  porters  ran  away,  and  within  three 
months  all  the  mules  and  donkeys  were  dead.  We 
should  have  died  of  hunger  if  we  had  not  been  able 
to  shoot  animals  for  food. 
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I was  taken  ill  with  fever,  but  pushed  on  till  we 
reached  Uganda,  where  we  had  to  go  to  the  king  to 
ask  him  to  let  us  travel  through  his  country.  The 
meeting  with  the  king  was  a funny  one.  He  sat  on 
a red  blanket  spread  on  a platform  of  grass.  His 
hair  was  cut  short,  except  on  the  top  of  his  head, 
where  it  was  combed  up  into  a high  ridge  like  a 
cock’s  comb.  Round  his  neck  was  a large  ring  of 
small  beads  worked  in  wonderful  patterns.  On  one 
arm  was  another  bead  ornament,  and  on  the  other  a 
wooden  charm,  tied  b}^  a string  covered  with  snake- 
skin.  On  every  finger  and  every  toe  were  alternate 
brass  and  copper  rings. 

I was  asked  to  draw  nearer,  where  leopard  skins 
were,  strewed  upon  the  ground  and  a large  copper 
kettledrum  and  two  other  smaller  drums  were  placed. 
I wanted  to  talk  with  the  king,  but  did  not  know  his 
language,  and  no  one  near  me  dared  speak,  or  even 
lift  his  head  ; so  the  king  and  myself  sat  staring  at 
one  another  for  full  an  hour  without  saying  a word, 
though  he  managed  to  make  me  understand  that  he 
wanted  to  see  me  take  off  my  hat  and  put  up  my 
umbrella. 

The  people  of  Uganda  looked  upon  him  as  a god, 
and  he  did  just  as  he  pleased.  He  was  cruel,  but  in 
some  ways  he  was  a good  ruler.  Roads  as  broad  as 
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our  coach  roads  ran  through  the  long  grass  straight 
over  the  hills  and  through  the  woods,  from  one  part 
of  his  country  to  another. 

The  towns  and  villages  were  clean,  and  the  huts, 
made  of  grass,  were  thatched  as  neatly  as  so  many 
heads  dressed  by  a London  barber.  The  people 
seemed  well  off,  for  they  wore  good  clothes  made 
of  bark  cloth  and  skin,  owned  a great  many  goats, 
sheep,  oxen  and  fowls,  and  grew  large  quantities  of 
bananas  and  other  kinds  of  food  plants. 

One  day  when  I was  out  on  Lake  Victoria  with  the 
king  I was  told  that  a big  river  ran  out  of  it  at  the 
north  end.  I felt  sure  this  must  be  the  Nile  and,  of 
course,  was  in  a great  hurry  to  be  off.  But  the  king 
did  not  want  us  to  go,  and  when  he  did  permit 
us  to  depart  he  sent  us  all  the  way  by  land,  so 
we  had  to  walk.  With  us  went  a number  of 
cows  that  he  had  given  us,  but  the  guides  soon 
lost  most  of  them. 

One  night  some  negroes  set  fire  to  the  huts  in  which 
our  men  were  sleeping,  but  they  did  more  harm’  to 
themselves  than  they  did  to  us,  for  their  own  huts 
were  burnt  to  the  ground.  To  fortify  ourselves 
against  another  attack  we  cut  down  all  their  planta- 
tions and  made  a fence  with  them. 

At  one  place  we  had  to  cross  a piece  of  water  three 
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Speke’s  journey  to  find  the  source  of  the  nile 


miles  broad.  We  were  able  to  ford  it  for  some 
distance,  but  we  had  to  ferry  over  the  last  part  of  it. 
The  cows  swam  over  with  men  holding  to  their  tails. 
The  journey  took  us  no  less  than  four  hours,  and  all 
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the  while  millions  of  mosquitoes  were  biting  our 
bare  backs  and  legs. 

We  lost  our  way  again  and  again,  but  at  last,  on 
July  2 1 St,  1862,  we  stood  on  the  brink  of  the  Nile. 
The  scene  was  most  beautiful.  There  was  a fine 
stream  600  to  700  yards  wide,  dotted  with  islets 
and  rocks,  the  former  with  fishermen’s  huts  on  them, 
the  latter  with  crocodiles  basking  in  the  sun. 

We  wanted  to  go  on  to  the  place  where  the  Nile  ■ 
actually  leaves  the  lake.  We  tried  to  hire  boats,  but 
the  chief  of  the  district  was  from  home,  and  the  man 
left  in  charge  would  do  nothing  for  us.  First  of  all 
he  said  that  the  boats  were  all  scattered  and  could  not 
be  collected  for  a day  or  two.  Then  he  said  that 
even  if  they  were  at  hand  we  could  not  have  them. 

We  grumbled  and  scolded,  but  we  obtainedno  boats, 
so  off  we  went  on  foot  again  through  country  where 
there  were  many  lions  and  elephants  on  the  land 
and  many  crocodiles  and  hippos  in  the  water.  We 
plodded  through  tall  grass  and  jungle  as  well  as 
through  big  village  plantations  where  elephants  had 
eaten  all  there  was  to  eat,  and  what  would  not  serve 
for  food  they  had  destroyed  with  their  trunks.  Not 
a single  banana  plant  or  hut  was  left  entire. 

At  last,  with  a good  push  for  it,  crossing  hills  and 
making  our  way  through  huge  grasses,  we  arrived 
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at  the  end  of  our  journey.  Though  beautiful,  the 
scene  was  not  quite  what  I had  expected,  for  the 
broad  surface  of  the  lake  was  shut  out  from  view  by 
a hill,  and  the  falls,  about  twelve  feet  deep,  and 
400  to  500  feet  broad,  were  broken  by  rocks. 

Still  it  was  a sight  that  held  us  for  hours — the  roar 
of  the  water,  the  thousands  of  fish  leaping  at  the  falls 
with  all  their  might,  the  fishermen  coming  out  in 
boats  and  taking  post  on  all  the  rocks  with  rod  and 
hook,  hippopotami  and  crocodiles  lying  sleepily  in 
the  water,  the  ferry  at  work  above  the  falls,  and 
cattle  driven  down  to  drink  at  the  edge  of  the 
lake. 

We  had  now  done  what  we  had  set  out  to  do  : 
we  had  seen  that  old  Father  Nile,  without  any  doubt, 
rises  in  Lake  Victoria,  as  I had  told  people  before 
we  left  England,  and  it  was  now  time  to  think 
about  going  home.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
shortest  and  easiest  way  back  would  be  down  the 
Nile  itself. 

Beyond  the  point  where  the  river  leaves  the  lake 
we  had  to  walk  for  two  weeks  until  I was  able  to  get 
five  boats.  Now,  I said  to  myself,  all  my  walking  for 
this  journey  is  over,  and  there  is  nothing  left  but  to 
float  quietly  down  the  Nile.  You  shall  hear  of  the 
quiet  floating.  In  a little  while  an  enormous  canoe. 
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full  of  well-dressed  and  well-armed  men,  was  seen 
coming  towards  us.  Presently  it  turned  back  as  if 
afraid,  and  we  paddled  after  it.  The  faster  we  went 
the  faster  went  the  canoe,  and  the  chase  became  quite 
exciting. 

The  sun  was  now  setting.  On  a rock  by  the  river 
stood  a number  of  armed  men,  jumping,  jabbering, 
and  thrusting  with  their  spears.  I thought  they  were 
doing  this  to  welcome  us,  but  such  was  not  the  case, 
for  they  were  daring  us  to  land. 

Then  the  canoe  we  had  chased  turned  broadside 
on  us,  and  a second  one  full  of  armed  men  came  out 
from  the  rushes  behind  us.  To  retreat  together 
seemed  our  only  chance  of  escaping  alive,  but  it  was 
growing  dark,  and  my  boats  were  badly  manned.  I 
gave  the  order  to  keep  close  together  and  go  back, 
and  all  came  to  me  but  one  boat,  which  seemed  so 
scared  that  it  kept  spinning  round  and  round  like  a 
crippled  duck. 

But  the  boats  would  not  keep  together  and  retreat 
with  me.  One  of  them  went  off  into  the  dark  shade 
of  the  rushes,  where  it  was  at  once  attacked.  Spears 
were  thrown,  fortunately  into  the  river  instead  of 
into  the  men,  and  grappling-hooks  were  used  to  link 
the  boats  together.  Three  shots,  however,  ended 
the  fight.  Two  of  the  enemy  fell — one  killed  and 
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one  wounded.  They  were  then  heard  saying  it  were 
better  to  leave  us  alone,  and  they  went  off  without 
hurting  us,  leaving  us  a clear  passage  up  the  river. 

I had  to  give  up  the  idea  of  floating  down  the 
river,  and  once  more  take  to  walking  overland,  until 
we  again  reached  the  Nile  at  a place  where  there 
were  soldiers,  merchants  and  boats  and  the  beginning 
of  an  easy  journey  home.  Good-bye  ! 

EXERCISES 

1 . On  a blank  map  of  Africa  put  in  all  the  names  mentioned,  so  far,  in  this  book 
(see  Chapters  3,  6,  9). 

2.  In  some  geography  book  find  what  you  can  about  Uganda.  Is  it  forest, 
desert  or  grass-land  ? What  is  there  in  this  chapter  that  helps  to  answer  the 
question  ? 

3.  Which  of  the  explorers  about  whom  we  have  been  reading  met  friendly 
natives  ? Which  of  them  met  enemies  ? Give  the  numbers  of  the  pages  on  which 
you  found  the  answers. 

4.  Make  a list  of  all  the  animals  Speke  saw.  Collect  pictures  of  them. 


CHAPTER  10 


STANLEY  EXPLORES  THE  CONGO, 
1876-1877 

Good  afternoon, 

everybody  ! My  name  is 
Stanley.  I am  a Welshman, 
born  at  Denbigh,  of  very  poor 
parents.  My  father  died  when 
I was  quite  small,  and  I was 
sent  to  a workhouse  school, 
from  which  I ran  away  to 
become  a cabin-boy.  How  I 
came  to  be  an  explorer  is  too 
long  a story  to  be  told  here. 
My  duty  at  the  moment  is  to 
let  you  know  why  I went  to  Africa  and  to  give 
you  some  idea  of  what  we  did  and  found. 

First  of  all  let  me  remind  you  that  the  great 
missionary,  Livingstone,  had  discovered  a river  in 
Central  Africa  called  the  Lualaba.  He  had  seen  it 
flowing  to  the  north,  and  he  believed  it  to  be  the 
upper  part  of  the  Nile.  So  far  as  any  one  knew  it 
might  have  been  part  of  the  Nile,  the  Congo  or  the 
Niger.  My  task  was  to  follow  this  river  to  the  ocean. 
I began  my  journey  down  the  Lualaba  at  the 
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farthest  point  on  the  river  that  Livingstone  had 
reached.  Here  I met  an  Arab  trader  and  slave- 
dealer,  a tall,  black-bearded  man,  who  said  that  the 
river  ran  through  very  thick  forest.  One  of  his 
people  was  also  kind  enough  to  tell  us  that  there 
were  so  many  leopards  that  we  should  not  be  able 
to  go  far  without  seeing  one,  and  that  there  were 
huge  snakes  hanging  from  the  trees  by  their  tails 
waiting  to  bite  us.  We  should  be  covered  with  ants 
that  sting  like  wasps;  gorillas  would  run  up  to  us 
and  bite  off  our  fingers  one  by  one  ; and  we  should 
be  attacked  and  eaten  by  cannibals. 

It  did  not  sound  as  though  we  should  have  a 
very  easy  journey,  but  my  white  companion,  Frank 
Pococke,  and  I made  up  our  minds  to  go  on  all 
the  same.  So  on  August  5th,  1876,  we  departed 
with  a force  of  about  700  people,  many  of  whom 
belonged  to  the  Arab  trader.  We  had  with  us  a 
boat,  the  L.ady  Alice,  that  was  carried,  in  eight 
pieces,  on  the  heads  of  negro  porters. 

We  soon  entered  the  dismal  forest.  So  thick  was 
its  roof  of  leaves  and  branches  that  we  never  knew 
whether  the  day  was  dull  or  sunny.  We  marched 
all  the  time  in  a kind  of  twilight  such  as  one  sees  at 
home  for  an  hour  or  so  after  sunset.  It  was  not 
only  dark  : it  was  also  wet.  Moisture  ran  down 
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all  the  stems  and  branches  and  fell  upon  us,  and  our 
clothes  were  soon  soaked  and  heavy. 

The  path  was  sticky  mud  or  under  water.  Every 
man  had  to  crawl  and  scramble  as  best  he  could. 
Sometimes  fallen  giant  trees  blocked  the  road  with 
a mountain  of  twigs  and  branches.  We  stood  it  as 
best  we  could  for  ten  days,  and  then  the  Arabs  refused 
to  go  any  farther.  But  I promised  them  if 

they  would  stay  with  me  for  another  twenty  marches, 
and  we  went  on  once  more. 

Seventeen  days  after  starting  we  again  saw  the 
great  river,  and  I launched  the  Lady  Alice,  Placing 
thirty-six  of  the  people  in  the  boat,  we  floated  down 
the  river  close  to  the  bank  along  which  the  land- 
party  marched. 

We  were  several  times  attacked  by  cannibals,  who 
shouted  from  the  banks  ''  Meat  ! meat  ! Ha  ! ha  ! 
We  shall  have  plenty  of  meat.”  But  for  all  their 
shouting  and  their  poisoned  arrows  we  escaped 
their  teeth. 

In  the  forest,  armies  of  parrots  screamed  overhead; 
legions  of  monkeys  and  baboons  howled  ; crocodiles 
haunted  the  sandy  points  ; hippos  grunted  at  us  as 
we  neared  them  ; elephants  stood  by  the  edge  of 
the  river  ; millions  of  insects  hummed  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  day. 
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In  January  1877  we  reached  a chain  of  seven  rapids 
that  are  now  called  the  Stanley  Falls.  It  was  not 
possible  to  go  down  them  : we  should  all  have  been 
drowned.  We  had  to  cut  a road  through  the  thick 
forest  past  the  falls  and  drag  the  boat  and  each  of 
the  large  canoes  along  it.  All  the  time  we  had  to 
defend  ourselves  from  cannibal  tribes  who  wanted 
to  eat  us  and  attacked  us,  whenever  they  could, 
with  poisoned  arrows. 

It  took  us  twenty-two  days  to  reach  the  end 
of  the  rapids.  Once  more  we  were  afloat  on  a 
magnificent  stream,  nearly  a mile  wide,  and  I kept 
asking  myself  whether  it  was  the  Niger  or  the 
Congo.  I was  quite  sure  it  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Nile,  for  it  was  now  floating  west  and  not 
north.  I was  beginning  to  feel  quite  pleased  with 
myself  when,  without  warning,  we  were  attacked 
again. 

This  time  a fleet  of  fifty-four  huge  war  canoes 
manned  with  2,000  men  tried  to  stop  us.  To  the 
banging  of  drums  and  the  blowing  of  horns  they 
shouted  and  shot,  but  our  guns  were  too  much 
for  them,  and  they  were  soon  retreating  as  fast  as 
they  could  go. 

After  a journey  of  nearly  1,000  miles,  during  which 
we  had  fought  thirty-one  fights,  the  river  suddenly 
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widened  out  into  an  immense  pool,  which  we 
named  Stanley  Pool. 

Below  this  rapids  began  again,  and  the  canoes 
had  to  be  carried  over  them  in  many  places.  In 
one  of  these  rapids  Pococke  lost  his  life.  He  and 
his  crew  were  trying  to  go  down  it  in  a boat : the 
boat  was  caught  by  the  rushing  torrent,  flung  over 
the  falls,  tossed  from  wave  to  wave,  and  then 
dragged  into  a swirling  whirlpool.  I at  once  sent 
men  with  ropes  to  try  to  save  anyone  they  could, 
but  all  were  drowned  except  eight. 

The  journey  by  land,  past  the  rapids,  though  only 
170  miles  in  length,  took  flve  months,  so  that  our 
rate  of  travel  was  only  about  a mile  and  a quarter 
in  a day.  At  the  end  of  July  we  came  to  a point 
that  had  been  reached,  from  the  sea,  by  two  other 
explorers  some  years  ago.  It  was  now  certain  that 
the  river  along  which  we  had  travelled  was  the 
Congo.  There  was  no  reason  to  follow  it  farther, 
so  I told  my  people  that  we  would  leave  the  river 
and  strike  overland  for  Boma,  where  there  were 
white  people,  some  sixty  miles  across  country. 

We  were  all  weak  and  ill  when  we  left  the  l^ady 
Alice  on  the  crest  of  some  rocks  and  began  our 
overland  march  to  the  coast.  Staggering,  we  arrived 
at  Boma  on  August  9th,  1877,  where  we  were  met 
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by  a number  of  European  mercbants,  wbo  gave  us  a 
very  warm  welcome.  Three  days  later  I gazed  upon 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  saw  the  powerful  river 
flowing  into  that  boundless,  endless  sea.  But  grate- 
ful as  I felt  to  Him  who  had  enabled  me  to  pierce 
the  Dark  Continent  from  east  to  west,  my  heart 
was  full  of  grief  and  my  eyes  with  tears  at  the  thought 
of  the  many  comrades  and  friends  I had  lost  upon 
the  way.  Good-bye  ! 

EXERCISES 

1.  Add  to  your  map  of  Africa  the  names  given  in  this  chapter. 

2. *  With  the  help  of  some  book  from  the  library  write  an  account  of  the  great 
forest  of  the  Congo.  Where  have  we  learned  about  another  forest  very  much 
like  it  ? 

3.  With  the  help  of  a book  from  the  library  write  an  account  of  the  Congo. 
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PEARY  REACHES  THE  NORTH  POLE,  1909 

Good  afternoon, 

everybody  1 My  name 
is  Peary.  I am  an  American 
who  has  spent  most  of  his  life 
in  the  Arctic  Seas.  I have,  at 
different  times,  made  several 
attempts  to  reach  the  North 
Pole.  In  one  of  these  I had 
my  toes  frozen  off : in  another 
I broke  my  leg.  But  I kept 
ROBERT  EDWIN  PEARY  on  ttying,  and  at  last  I have 
succeeded. 

I left  New  York  in  July  1908,  crossed  the  Arctic 
Circle,  for  the  twentieth  time,  about  the  end  of  the 
month,  and  on  August  ist  reached  Cape  York,  the 
most  northerly  point  in  the  world  where  anybody 
lives.  Here  I took  on  board  several  Eskimo 
families  and  250  dogs.  We  spent  the  winter  in 
Grant  Land,  off  the  north-west  coast  of  Green- 
land, but  in  February  1909  we  began  to  sledge 
our  loads  to  Cape  Columbia,  which  was  ninety 
miles  away. 

What  these  loads  amounted  to  you  will  understand 
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when  I tell  you  that  we  had  on  board,  besides  other 
supplies,  16,000  pounds  of  flour,  1,000  pounds  of 
coflee,  10,000  pounds  of  sugar,  10,000  pounds  of 
biscuit,  1,000  pounds  of  tobacco,  3,500  gallons  of 
kerosene,  and  100  cases  of  condensed  milk. 

When  we  were  all  met  together  at  Cape  Columbia 
I had  with  me  seven  members  of  my  party,  fifty- 
nine  Eskimos,  140  dogs  and  twenty-eight  sledges. 
Each  sledge  was  complete  in  itself,  and  carried  food 
for  men  and  dogs,  clothes  for  the  driver,  snow-shoes, 
and  a pick-axe  and  saw-knife  for  cutting  snow  blocks 
with  which  to  build  the  snow  houses  in  which  we 
should  have  to  sleep. 

My  plan  was  to  send  out  a number  of  advance 
parties  with  loads  of  food  and  other  supplies,  and 
when  they  had  all  gone  to  set  out  myself.  The  first 
party  left  on  the  last  day  of  February  1909,  in  a 
biting  east  wind,  drifting  snow  and  extreme  cold. 
The  rough  ice  soon  damaged  several  sledges,  and 
smashed  two  so  badly  that  they  could  not  be  mended, 
and  their  teams  had  to  go  back  to  Columbia  for 
fresh  ones. 

We  got  on  very  well  till  the  end  of  the  fourth 
march,  when  we  came  upon  a wide  strip  of  open 
water  and  were  held  up  for  six  days  before  we  could 
cross.  The  delay  began  to  upset  the  Eskimos  and 
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make  them  nervous.  I could  see  them  talking 
together  in  twos  and  threes  just  out  of  hearing. 
Finally  two  of  the  older  men,  who  had  been  with 
me  for  years  and  whom  I had  trusted,  came  to  me 
pretending  to  be  sick,  and  asking  to  be  sent  back 
to  the  ship.  To  stop  the  rot  we  had  games  and  sports 
on  the  ice. 

Lanes  of  water  were  often  a trouble  to  us.  In  one 
of  these  were  large  pieces  of  floating  ice,  some  of 
them  fifty  or  a hundred  feet  wide,  and  we  had  to 
get  the  dogs  and  sledges  from  one  piece  of  ice  to 
another. 

As  one  team  was  crossing  an  open  crack  between 
two  pieces  of  floating  ice  the  dogs  slipped  and  went 
into  the  water.  Leaping  forward,  the  man  in 
charge  stopped  the  sledge  from  following  and 
pulled  the  dogs  bodily  out.  Had  the  sledge  gone 
in,  the  weight  of  it  would  have  carried  the  dogs  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  We  drew  a long  breath,  and, 
reaching  the  solid  ice  on  the  other  side,  plunged 
on  to  the  north. 

For  a month  we  marched,  sending  back  one  party 
after  another,  till  there  was  but  one  ahead  of  me  in 
charge  of  Bartlett,  a sturdy  sailor  from  Newfound- 
land. I caught  him  up  at  the  edge  of  another  wide 
lane  of  water.  We  did  not  want  to  disturb  him. 
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so  we  put  up  our  igloos  * as  quietly  as  possible,  had 
supper  and  went  to  bed. 

I was  just  dropping  off  to  sleep  when  I heard  some 


one  yelling  outside.  Leaping  to  my  feet  and  looking 
through  a peep-hole,  I was  startled  to  see  a broad 
band  of  water  between  my  hut  and  Bartlett’s.  The 
ice  had  parted  and  Bartlett  was  adrift.  I kicked  our 

* Snow-houses. 
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snow  door  into  fragments  and  was  outside  in  a 
moment.  Fortunately  the  ice  raft  on  which  Bartlett 
was  floating  drifted  over  to  the  firm  ice  on  which  we 
were  standing  and  he  was  saved. 

At  last  Bartlett  started  on  the  back  trail,  and  I was 
left  alone  with  my  black  servant,  four  Eskimos,  five 
sledges,  forty  splendid  dogs  and  food  for  forty  days. 
The  Pole  was  only  150  miles  away.  Up  to  this  time 
I had  kept  in  the  rear  in  order  to  see  that  everything 
was  going  properly.  Now  I went  in  front,  to  lead. 

We  made  five  marches  in  fine  weather,  with  but 
little  sleep  in  between.  Near  the  end  of  one  of  them 
we  rushed  across  thin  ice  100  yards  wide  which  bent 
under  our  sledges  and  broke  as  the  last  sledge  left 
it.  The  air  was  like  frozen  steel,  and  the  bitter  wind 
burned  our  faces  till  they  cracked. 

At  last  we  were  at  the  Pole.  We  built  our  snow 
huts,  had  dinner,  gave  the  dogs  a double  helping, 
and  I wrote  my  notes  and  went  to  sleep.  For  three 
hundred  years  men  had  tried  for  this  goal  : for 
twenty  years  I had  dreamed  of  it,  and  now,  here  I 
was. 

I found  ice  everywhere.  There  were  no  signs  of 
land,  and  there  was  no  open  sea,  as  many  had 
formerly  supposed.  We  hoisted  five  different  flags, 
gave  lots  of  cheers  and  buried  a bottle  containing  a 
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paper  dated  April  6th,  1909,  on  which  was  written 
the  names  of  our  party. 

We  lay  down  for  a few  hours’  rest  before  starting 
on  the  return  journey,  but  as  no  one  could  go  to 
sleep,  I gave  the  order  to  hitch  up  and  be  off.  We 
double-fed  the  dogs,  mended  the  sledges,  and 
threw  away  all  our  spare  clothing  to  lighten  the 
loads. 

Though  the  journey  from  Cape  Columbia  to  the 
Pole  took  us  thirty-seven  days,  we  did  the  return 
journey  in  about  eighteen  days.  We  were  able  to 
travel  so  much  faster  because  we  had  a trail  to  follow 
and  had  no  need  to  waste  time  building  snow  huts. 
We  could  use  those  which  we  had  built  on  the  out- 
ward route. 

Whenever  we  made  a double  march  we  gave  the 
dogs  a double  lot  of  food.  You  may  wonder  what 
we  would  have  done  for  food  for  them  if  there  had 
been  any  hold  up  anywhere.  Well,  we  should  have 
killed  a few  and  given  them  to  the  others  to  eat.  I 
have  eaten  raw  dog  myself  when  I was  hungry 
enough  and  had  nothing  else. 

Well,  here  I am,  back  again,  safe  and  sound. 
Perhaps  you  think  I am  glad  to  have,  once  more, 
food  and  beds  like  yours  and  to  be  out  of  the  way  of 
polar  bears  and  icy  waters.  Perhaps  I am.  But, 
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believe  me,  there  is  great  joy  in  battling  with  ice  and 
gales  and  much  that  is  very  attractive  in  the  long, 
long  Arctic  night,  the  long,  long  Arctic  day,  and 
the  silence  and  the  vastness  of  the  great,  white,  lonely 
North.  Good-bye. 

EXERCISES 

1.  Write  an  account  of  the  picture  on  page  93. 

2.  If  you  had  been  an  explorer,  which  of  the  journeys  mentioned  in  this  book 
would  you  have  liked  to  make  ? Why  ? 

3.  Where  are  ; — the  desert  of  Gobi,  Calicut,  the  river  Negro,  the  Plate  river,  the 
Strait  of  Magellan,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Murderer’s  Bay,  New  South  Wales  ? 
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